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A free, virtuous, and enlightened people must know well the great 
principles and causes on which their happiness depends.—James Monroe 
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Britain Pushes 
Labor Program 


Socialization of Industry Con- 
tinues in Second Year 


Of Labor’s Rule 


RITAIN’S Labor Party has been 
B in power for almost a year and a 
half now. In that time, Prime Minis- 
ter Attlee and his cabinet have taken 
the first important steps toward in- 
troducing socialism in their country. 

The casual visitor to England would 
probably not be aware of the great 
changes which are taking place in that 
land. He would see the workers and 
farmers engaging in their customary 
duties. He would notice nothing un- 
usual about the factories and stores. 
He would be told that the workers re- 
ceive their weekly paychecks in the 
regular manner, although the signa- 
ture on many of these checks is that 
of a government official instead of a 
private employer. 

Although the changes in England 
are not strikingly apparent on the sur- 
face, they are nevertheless of a far- 
teaching character. ‘The future well- 
being of the British people, as well as 
their position in world affairs, is at 
stake in the program which is now 
®@ being carried out by the Labor gov- 
® ernment. 

Government ownership of industry 
is not an entirely new development in 
England. Even before the Labor 
Party came into power, some British 
industries were owned or strictly regu- 
lated by the government. Radio broad- 
casting, for example, has been run by 
the government for a number of years. 

Once the Laborites assumed leader- 
ship, however, the nation took over 
ownership of several more industries. 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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HARRIS & EWING 


J. A. Krug, Secretary of Interior, operates 
coal mines 

















FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


Getting Congress all steamed up 


HARRIS & EWING 


John L. Lewis, President of the United 


Mine Workers 


Long-Range Coal Problem 


Latest Crisis Preceded by Long String of Costly Disputes with Future 
Troubles Foreseen Unless Effective National Labor Policy Is Adopted 


HE American people are growing 

accustomed to costly conflicts in the 
nation’s coal industry. Eight times 
during the last five years the miners 
have laid down their tools. Stoppages 
of coal production have occurred, the 
industrial life of the nation has been 
threatened, and the health and welfare 
of the people have been endangered. 

The latest dispute differs from the 
others in that it involves the miners 
and the government, for the govern- 
ment seized the mines last May and 
has been operating them since that 
time. But this government seizure 
climaxed a long succession of quarrels 
between the mine owners and the 
workers. 

What is the matter with the coal in- 
dustry? What are the issues that 
have so often led to trouble? What 


can be done to insure peaceful settle- 
ments and to protect the public in- 
terests? These are questions which 
must be answered, regardless of what 
temporary arrangements may be made 
to deal with this long-range problem. 

The mine owners have their own 
explanation of the frequent quarrels. 
They say that coal mining is, to a 
large extent, a seasonal industry; that 
the demand for coal is higher in the 
winter than in the summer. During 
the warm months, many mines are 
forced to close for lack of customers, 
and the owners must make enough 


* during the winter to tide them over the 


summer. This is a particularly serious 
matter for mines which are poor and 
not well equipped. At times many of 
them have operated at a loss. 

The mine owners argue further that 
























HE expression, 

“A chip on his 
shoulder,” comes 
down to us from 
pioneer days; from 
the days of forest 
felling and tree cut- 
ting when chips were strewn about in 
j ce. It was a common practice 
‘Of that time for a person, in the midst 
nega to place a chip on his shoul- 

der and dare anyone to knock it off. By 
i gesture of defiance he indicated his 

for a fight. 
custom is now out of date, due 
perhaps, to the scarcity of chips, 
the expression has survived the 
fs and is still in common use. The 
©W who goes about with a chip on 
= Sshoulder is with us today. You can- 
“= Ste the chip, but, figuratively, it is 
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a will find this provocative indi- 
ai wherever you go, in the class- 
- the school halls, the street or 












A Chip on the Shoulder 


By Walter E. Myer 


about his (or her) daily work. He is 
suspicious and quarrelsome, and is al- 
ways ready for a fight—a mere verbal 
encounter, perhaps, but nevertheless a 
fight. He always seems to be saying, 
“Don’t touch me, don’t insult or offend 
me. I have a chip on my shoulder. I 
dare you to knock it off.” 

This unfortunate and troublesome per- 
son can’t take a joke. He is forever 
imagining that someone is insulting him. 
He takes offense at remarks which are 
not meant to be offensive. He thinks 
people are making fun of him behind 
his back. Against fancied slights of one 
kind or another he is always on the de- 
fensive, and defensive conduct passes 
over into offensive action. He is sar- 
castic, quarrelsome and irritating in his 
behavior. 

You can almost see the chip on this 
fellow’s shoulder when he is in traffic. 
He cannot drive through the streets 
without being angered at other drivers. 
If someone starts to pass him he takes 


it as a person.l affront and steps on the 
accelerator. He cuts in ahead of cars, 
endangers drivers and pedestrians. If 
someone else drives carelessly, he is 
irritated and intensifies the danger of 
the situation by engaging in equal reck- 
lessness. 

The man with a chip on his shoulder 
violates the most essential rules of 
happy living. He deprives himself of 
friendships he might have enjoyed. He 
makes enemies when nothing is gained 
by doing so. He builds a barrier be- 
tween himself and his associates. He 
destroys his own peace of mind. 

One who finds himself traveling this 
unhappy road can change his course by 
conscious effort. When he is in a 
quarrelsome or resentful mood he can 
resolve not to show his feelings by any 
outward act. It will take time to banish 
these moods and to change his disposi- 
tion, but if his actions and behavior are 
always under control, his surly moods 
will disappear in time. 


their costs of production have risen 
decidedly during recent years. They 
say that 60 per cent of the cost of 
mining coal is in wages, and that 
recent wage advances have pushed up 
production costs. 

The owners admit that they have 
raised the price of coal, but they say 
there is a limit to the prices which 
they can charge for their product. If 
prices rise too sharply, coal meets 
competition from other fuels. The 
price of coal is now nearly double what 
it was in 1939. Since that date the 
price of natural gas, which competes 
with coal, has been going down. Some 
factories are already turning from coal 
to natural gas, oil and hydroelectric 
power. The railroads are making in- 
creased use of Diesel locomotives in- 
stead of coal-driven steam engines. 
The producers claim that if their 
operating costs continue to increase, 
they will find it impossible to compete 
with other fuels and that many of the 
mines will be forced to close. 

Labor leaders deny this statement. 
They insist that coal companies are 
selling all they can produce, that their 
profits are very high, and that the 
companies can pay increased costs by 
reducing their profits rather than by 
increasing their prices. 

Futhermore, it is argued, wages of 
coal miners, until recently, have been 
extremely low. In 1939, the year the 
World War started, the average in- 
come of miners was only $23 a week, 
or about $100 a month. 

The miners’ work, we are told, is 
hard, dirty, and dangerous. The num- 
ber of accidents is alarmingly high. It 
is claimed, for example, that during 
the 14 months ending February, 1946, 
“one out of every four West Virginia 
miners suffered an accident on the 
job, with an average disability period 
of 40 days.” 

Until a short time ago, the United 
States government did not make or en- 
(Concluded on page 2) 
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Coal Dispute 


(Concluded from page 1) 


force rules to insure greater safety in 
the mines. Safety rules were made by 
the states. Some of them maintained 
high standards and others did not. 

Most miners and their families live 
in smoke-begrimed shacks, without 
modern sanitation. In many mining 
towns it is impossible to obtain good 
medical care for the sick. Schools are 
poor and there are few opportunities 
for recreation. 

The miners complain that the owners 
have never been interested in improv- 
ing the lot of the workers. The gov- 
ernment has not been interested, nor 
has the general public. So long as coal 
was produced, it is said, people were 
satisfied. They left the job of im- 
provement to the miners themselves, 
the miners’ union, and to the union 
leader, John L. Lewis. 


The Strike Weapon 


The workers found that they could 
improve their conditions in one way 
and in one way alone—they could 
strike. They could stop coal produc- 
tion, could “freeze out” industry and 
the public. Since, with the strike 
weapon, they could improve intolerable 
conditions under which they had been 
working, and since they could achieve 
this result in no other way, they argue 
that the strikes were justified. They 
say that the owners, the government, 
and the public are to blame for in- 
conveniences and suffering caused by 
the strikes. 

We have listened now to the case of 
mine owners and to that of the 
workers. There is another case to be 
presented—the case of the American 
people. Time and again they have 
suffered because of the disputes be- 
tween mine owners and workers. This 
is an intolerable situation and many 
people believe that the public interest 
should be asserted. 

The American people, it is said, 
want justice to be done to both parties 
of these disputes. They want the 
workers to have fair wages and decent 
living conditions. They want the coal 
mines to be run efficiently, with fair 
profits to the owners. 

At the present time, however, there 
is no machinery for making fair 
decisions and enforcing them when 
disputes occur. It.is argued by many 
that such machinery should be set up, 
that industrial courts should be estab- 
lished to determine what the facts are 
when disputes arise, and to decide 
upon the conditions which should pre- 
vail. The employers and workers 


alike should be obliged to accept the 
decisions that are made. 

In the absence of such machinery, 
industrial disputes continue to weaken 
the nation. When workers and em- 
ployers disagree about terms of em- 
ployment, strikes occur. During the 
war period the government has oc- 
casionally stepped in and has taken 
charge of an industry, as it did in the 
case of the coal industry last spring. 
But even under government operation, 
disputes continue about the terms of 
employment which will prevail when 
the government returns the industry 
to the owners. 

This brings us back to the coal 
strike crisis. The background facts 
may be simply stated. The govern- 
ment seized the mines a half year ago 
and negotiated with Mr. Lewis a con- 
tract under which the men should 
work. Under this contract, the miners 
are much better off than they have 
been. Their average weekly earnings 
are about $62, which is more than 
workers receive in most American in- 
dustries. Safety rules are now made 
and enforced by the federal govern- 
ment. The owners are obliged to set 
aside a fund for health and welfare 
services. 

It was the intention that govern- 


ment operation of the mines would be~ 


only temporary. The government was 
to step out as soon as the miners and 
the owners agreed upon wages and 
hours and other conditions. During 
the last half year, however, such an 
agreement has not been reached, so the 
government continues in control. 

The terms which the government 
maintains are not satisfactory to the 
owners. They say that wages are too 
high and that other conditions are un- 
acceptable. Regardless of their ob- 
jections, however, they are obliged to 
pay the wages which the government 
has fixed, and to meet other require- 
ments, so long as the government is 
running the mines. If, however, the 
owners feel that they have been un- 
justly treated under the period of gov- 
ernment operation, they may make a 
claim for damages to the government. 
In such cases, the issues can be settled 
in court. 

The miners, as well as the owners, 
are dissatisfied with the present ar- 
rangement—at least the president of 
the union, John L. Lewis, is dis- 
satisfied. He does not want the miners 
to continue to work under the contract 
which he and the government agreed 
upon last May. He wants still higher 
hourly wages, shorter hours, and 
more money placed in the miners’ 
health and welfare fund. He says that 
all the recent gains of the miners have 





been wiped out by the rapid rise in the 
cost of living. 

Mr. Lewis insisted last month that 
the government enter into discussions 
with him about a new contract. The 
government refused to do this. It 
held that the contract agreed upon a 
half year ago must stand until the 
mines are turned back to the private 
owners. 

The government officials in charge 
of the mines proposed to Mr. Lewis 
that he enter into negotiations with 
the mine owners to decide upon condi- 
tions under which the men should 
work after the government releases 
its control, but that in the meantime, 
the miners were to work under their 
present contract with the government. 

Mr. Lewis refused to accept this pro- 
posal and declared that the contract 
made last May would be set aside. 
Since the miners do not work without 
a contract, his action was the same as 
an order to the miners to quit work. 

The U. S. Department of Justice 
complained to a Federal District Court 
that Lewis, in violation of a contract 
which he had made with the govern- 
ment, was about to cause his miners 
to stop work. The court promptly 
issued an injunction (order or com- 
mand) which directed Lewis not to 
violate or break the contract. 

There is a federal law, known as the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which was 
passed a number of years ago to forbid 
the use of court injunctions in dis- 
putes between workers and employers. 
Thus the order given to Mr. Lewis 
could not have been issued if his quar- 
rel had been only with private employ- 
ers. But since the government is 
operating the coal mines, its officials 
maintain that an injunction can be 
used to prevent the breaking of a con- 
tract with the government. 

Before the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
was passed, court injunctions against 
striking workers were often used un- 
justly. Unions, therefore, have al- 
ways bitterly opposed this weapon. 
Its use during the coal crisis, there- 
fore, has united the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations in support 
of Lewis. 

Some observers think that the gov- 
ernment blundered when it chose to 
fight Lewis with such an unpopular 
weapon. They point out, for example, 


——— 


that the CIO officials dislike Lewis ang 
would not have rallied in any way to 
his support if the injunction had not 
been used. Others feel that the goy. 
ernment faced an emergency and that 
it was justified in using any means 
available for bringing a settlement, 

The fact is, of course, that the court 
order did not force Lewis to call of 
the strike. He defied it. The goverp. 
ment was then faced with the decision 
of trying to have the mine leader pyt 
in jail for contempt of court. He coulg 
also be prosecuted under the Smith. 
Connally law for promoting a strike jp 
a government-operated industry, Sti] 
another weapon which the government 
might hold over the miners’ heads jg 
the threat that they would be drafteg 
into the armed services and then 
forced to work in the mines. 

The danger of using any of thege 
weapons, however, is that the miners 
would resist them, thus causing yio. 
lence. Moreover, drastic action by the 
government to break the strike would 
almost certainly lead to widespread, 
if not nation-wide, “sympathy” strikes 
by other unions. 











Government Dilemma 


As these lines are written, the goy- 
ernment is in an extremely difficult 
situation. If it yields to Lewis’ de. 
mands, government prestige will suf. 
fer. If it engages in a showdown bat. 
tle, the consequences may be serious 
and costly. 

This is the way the matter stands 
as we go to press. The prospect is 
extremely threatening. If the stop 
page of work in the mines continues 
for any length of time, the con 
sequences will be disastrous. The 
supply of coal on hand will last for 
only about five weeks. A prolonged 
shutdown of the mines would close 
factories all over the land. It would 
prevent trains from running. It would 
practically paralyze American indus 
try, and would impose tragic hardships 
upon European nations which rey 
heavily upon shipments of our coal, 

Perhaps this dispute will be settled 
before this paper reaches its reader. 
The fact remains, however, that the 
nation may-expect continuing crise 
in this essential industry, as well a 
others, until a just and orderly method 
of dealing with such disputes is put 
into operation. 
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Juror: “Your honor, I beg to be ex- 
cused from jury duty on the ground that 
I am deaf in one ear.” 

Judge: “That doesn’t matter; we listen 
only to one side at a time.” 


os 8 


“T found this coin on your desk, sir.” 
“T’m glad you are honest. I put it 

there purposely to test your honesty.” 
“That’s what I thought.” 




















KATZMAN IN COLLIER’S 


“Is that all you can do—play duets?” 





“Tommy,” said the teacher, “what is 
one-fourth and one-fourth?” 

“T don’t know exactly,” replied Tommy, 
“but it isn’t enough to worry about.” 


x * * 









“I hear that our fire chief has di 
charged the new efficiency expert.” 

“What for?” 

“He put unbreakable glass in the fir 
alarm boxes!” 
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“What was your score?” asked a golltt 

“Seventy-two,” replied the beginn 

“Why, that’s good.” 

“It’s not too bad, I guess, but I do ho 
I'll do better on the second hole.” 
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Proprietor of mountain hotel to new 
arrived guest: “This is your room, ! 
If you want a view of the mountaié 
put a dime in the slot and the shuti® 
will open for five minutes.” 


= &®  * 


Hotel Page: “Telegram for Mr. Niet 
spondiavanci! Telegram for Mr. Niet 
spondiavanci!” 

Mr. Niedspondiavanci: 
please?” 
















“What initial 
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(The opinions quoted or summarized on this 
ge are not necessarily endorsed by THE AMER- 
CAN OBSERVER. ) 


“How to Run a Bridge,” by A. L. 

Simon, This Week. 

Running a bridge doesn’t seem like 
a very complicated job. But take a 
jook at what is involved in the man- 
agement of the eight-mile, $80-million 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Bridge. 
The world’s largest bridge, it does the 
quickest cash business in the nation. 

An average of 71,000 cars cross the 
10-year-old structure daily. Eighty 
toll collectors working 16 at a time 
ring up tolls on an average of one 
every six seconds. One of every 1,662 
cars crossing the bridge needs some 
sort of servicing. Three dozen bridge 
employees do nothing but maintenance 
on disabled cars. 

Painting is the toughest job of all 
for bridge employees. There is an 
area Of 15 million square feet to cover 
and workers who have been painting 
for nine years still haven’t completed 
one round. 

But such things are only part of 
the story. Actually, the bridge is a 
miniature city. It has a regular staff 
of 240 employees. It has its own bank 
and its own fire and police depart- 
ments. Bridge employees often work 


with city and federal agencies in the 


WIDE WORLD 

These are two of many British children 
vhocameto Americaduringthewar. When 
returned to their country, they gave 















their impressions of our land and people. 


fight against crime. Since the bridge 
was opened, they have helped to catch 
harcotic peddlers and other criminals. 


"Report on the Blitz Children,” by 
Elizabeth Ogg, New York Times 
Magazine. 

Today the hundreds of British chil- 
dren we sheltered during the worst 
days of the war are back home again. 
How has their stay in the United 
States affected them? Of course there 
are as many different answers to this 
question as there were “blitz chil- 
dren.” But a few things hold true 
for most of them. 

The first thing British parents no- 
tied When their children came home 
was a difference in speech. Although 
‘majority of the young refugees kept 

t British accents while they were 

: » they picked up numerous Amer- 

kanisms which they are eager to dem- 

wstrate back home. 

Most of the “blitz children” are now 

ing friends and relatives that life 
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THE DAY-TO-DAY JOB of keeping a bridge of this size in tiptop condition is a gigantic one 


is more exciting for young people in 
America than in England. The nu- 
merous picnics, dates, and parties 
which they enjoyed here do not play 
a major part in the teen-age life of 
their own country. 

At the same time, great numbers 
have returned to find themselves be- 
hind in their school work. American 
students do not carry study programs 
as difficult as those in England. 

Many of the girls say that Ameri- 
can women have an easier life than 
British women. We have more labor- 
saving devices and housework is less 
trouble. Some boys say that British 
schools can give them better vocational 
training than ours can, but that job 
opportunities are better here. Large 
numbers of British children were 
shocked by the race discrimination in 
America. 


“Five-Year Plan Gives Full Power to 
Peron,” by Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
New York Times. 


Is Argentina’s present government 
fascist? Those who say “yes” point 
to the new set of laws slated to come 
before the Argentine Congress in 
about a month. These laws, which are 
expected to pass easily, will give Pres- 
ident Juan Peron as much power as 
any dictator in the world. 

During the next five years, he will 
be able to take control of the schools, 
courts, banks, industries, and natural 
resources of Argentina. He will have 
power to spend huge sums on public 
works and no one in the government 
will be able to check on what he does 
with the funds at his disposal. 

In general, the proposed laws follow 
the plan worked out by Argentine 
military men. The program calls for 
modernization of the armed forces 
and for vast new military installations. 
One of its main purposes is to make 
Argentina strong enough for any 
armed conflict. 


“The Life Expectancy of the Presi- 
dent,” editorial, Washington Times- 
Herald. 

The President of the United States 
leads a strenuous life—so strenuous 
that his job is frequently called a 
“man-killer.” Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company statistics tend to 
show that the Presidency is just that. 

The company’s charts record three 
important facts about every American 
President except those still living: his 
age when he took office, his life expec- 
tancy at that time, and his.age when 
he died. 


The figures show that most Presi- 
dents before 1850—that is, those from 
Washington to Fillmore—outlived 
thei: life expectancies. On the aver- 
age, they lived 2.9 years longer than 
they might have expected at the time 
of their inaugurations. 

After 1850, the picture changes. 
Not counting the three Presidents who 
were assassinated, our chief execu- 
tives between 1850 and 1901 averaged 
2.9 years less than their normal life 
expectancies. Among 20th century 
Presidents, only William Howard Taft 
lived out his full life expectancy. The 
others (except those still living, of 
course) died on an average of eight 
years sooner than was expected. 

These figures, while not conclusive 
evidence, do indicate that the terrific 
duties of the White House tend to 
shorten the lives of those men who 
have served as Presidents. Some peo- 
ple believe the Constitution should be 
amended so that no one can serve more 
than a single term. This would keep 
the President from using up his 
strength in the struggle for re-election. 
It would also free him to concentrate 
on his duties during his one term. 


“Pact with China,” editorial comment, 
Birmingham News. 


Almost 100 years ago, the United 
States signed its first treaty with 
China. Now the 10th pact between 
the two countries has just been com- 
pleted in Nanking. 

The first nine treaties gave this 
country special privileges in China— 
privileges which Chinese did not en- 
joy in the United States. For exam 
ple, Americans arrested in China were 
tried before American judges, but 
Chinese arrested here had to plead 
their cases before American courts. 

The new treaty is a great step for- 
ward for China. For the first time, 
she is negotiating with us on a com- 
pletely equal basis. The present pact, 
which deals with international trade, 
gives neither country a special advan- 
tage over the other. 

In spite of its merits, however, many 
people have questioned the wisdom of 
signing the new treaty. Should we 
deal with the Nationalist government 
of China while it is still in a life-and- 
death struggle with the Communists? 
Doesn’t that mean that we are taking 
sides in a civil war? 

The State Department claims that 
the treaty was not a move to 
strengthen Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s government. But many feel 





that it is bound to strengthen the Gen- 
eralissimo’s position at the expense of 
the Communists. 


“What's Wrong with the Family?” 
by Della D. Cyrus, The Atlantic 
Monthly. 


The family was once a little world 
of its own. It grew its own food, made 
its own clothes, and seldom looked else- 
where for any of its daily needs. It 
also gave its members almost all their 
education, social life, and amusement. 

The family has no such construc- 
tive role today. To many people “home” 
means a dull or lonely place. For 
great numbers of women, it is asso- 
ciated with little beyond the drudgery 
of housework. 

But we can get back some of the 
values we have lost. All that is needed 
is community cooperation. Families 
in one town or neighborhood can band 
together and meet as a group the 
problems they face as_ individuals. 
Women can learn to pool their work. 
They can set up cooperative house- 
cleaning plans, cooperative child cen- 
ters, and so on. This will give them 
companionship and lighten their work 
load besides. Such plans have already 
been tried—and found successful— 
in numerous American communities. 
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Southwest Africa 


Before the First World War, the 
territory of Southwest Africa be- 
longed to Germany. Since then it has 
been a League of Nations mandate 
under the supervision of the Union of 
South Africa. Delegates of the Union 
of South Africa came to the present 
meeting of the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly requesting approval of 
their country’s plan to take complete 
possession of Southwest Africa. They 
have met sharp opposition. Only 
England has been willing to support 
them. Recently Jan Christian Smuts, 
Prime Minister of the Union of South 
Africa, announced that his nation in- 
tends to go ahead with its plans to 
take possession of the nearby terri- 
tory, even though the UN disapproves. 
If that should happen, there is cer- 
tain to be a serious dispute within the 
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MAP BY JOHNSON 
The Union of South Africa wants South 
West Africa to be put under her control 


UN over what action, if any, should 
be taken against the Union of South 
Africa. It is reported that most of 
the native leaders of the disputed 
territory are strongly opposed to 
having their land annexed by their 
neighbor. 


Molotov Agrees 


In August, Russia urged that each 
United Nations member be required 
to report the number of its troops in 
non-enemy countries. Certain other 
nations suggested that the report be 
broadened to include forces being kept 
in enemy countries as well. 

When the United Nations General 
Assembly opened its present session, 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov 
agreed that each country should re- 
port on all its troops outside its own 
boundaries. Late in November, he 
submitted that idea as a formal pro- 
posal to the Political and Security 
Committee of the General Assembly. 

The speech in which Molotov made 
this formal proposal, though it con- 


speed of 125 miles an hour. 


tained criticisms of some British and 
American policies, was calmly worded 
and quietly delivered. Most observers 
felt it to be one of the more construc- 
tive speeches made by any Russian 
spokesman since the end of the war. 
After Molotov had finished, how- 
ever, American delegate Tom Connally 
made a vigorous and bitter attack 
upon Russian activities in both 
Europe and Asia. He even argued 
that Russia should be willing to report 
on the number of her troops in former 


enemy countries, when, in fact, 
Molotov had already proposed that 
very thing. 


Many people think that the timing 
of this attack by Connally was a very 
serious diplomatic blunder. 


Guam Dissatisfied 


Ever since we obtained Guam from 
Spain in 1898, the affairs of that 
island have been handled by our Navy 
Department. The Governor, always 
a Navy officer, has complete control 
over Guam’s administrative system 
and its courts. 

Now the natives there are begin- 
ning to ask for a bigger part in the 
government of the island. They 
realize that, because of their land’s 
strategic location in the Pacific, our 
Navy must continue to rule it. But 
they also feel entitled to a “bill of 
rights” which would define the Navy’s 
powers in dealing with them, and to 
a definite share in the government. 

Recent requests by natives for more 
political rights are chiefly a result of 
economic troubles brought by the war. 
Before Japan attacked, Guam pro- 
duced about 75 per cent of its own 
food and other living necessities. But 
Japanese who occupied the island took 
practically all of its livestock. When 
our troops recaptured Guam, the fight- 
ing destroyed large quantities of 
coconut trees and other crops. Then 
our Navy built huge _ installations 
which took up much of the farming 
land. Now Guam produces only five 
per cent of its own food. 

Many of the 23,000 natives have 
changed from small farmers to poorly 
paid wage earners. Though the things 
which they must buy from abroad are, 
because of shipping costs, very ex- 
pensive, our Navy enforces a low 
standard of wages for native workers. 
It is difficult for a common laborer 
and his wife to earn enough money 
for food alone. 

The American government is pay- 
ing some of the natives for property 
losses suffered during the war. But, 
in general, people of the island feel 
that the Navy is not moving rapidly 
enough to relieve their economic 
distress. 


THE AIRPHIBIAN, a drive-it-and-fly-it car, ready for a test. As a plane, it has a 
As a car it goes 45 miles an hour 


Fighting in Greece 


Along the border between Greece 
and Yugoslavia, small groups of 
fighters have been attacking Greek 
military forces. The Greek govern- 
ment claims these bands are Com- 
munist-inspired and that Yugoslavia 
has been supplying them with arms 
and ammunition. Yugoslavia, on the 
other hand, says that these reports are 
circulated by those who want the 
British forces to stay in Greece to up- 
hold the conservative government. 

Few observers believe that the re- 
cent skirmishes along the Greek bor- 
der will develop into real war, and 
many people hope that the United 
Nations can take steps to bring peace 
to the area. For some time Russia 
has been urging the UN to investigate 
the Greek situation. Now it is re- 
ported that the Greek government 
will ask the UN to see whether 
neighboring countries are supplying 
the warring bands with arms. 


Meeting in China 


Although the Communists and other 
minority parties have refused to at- 
tend it, the Chinese National Con- 
stituent Assembly has met in Nan- 
king. Chiang Kai-shek called this 
convention for the purpose of drawing 
up a democratic constitution for 
China. Because no delegates who op- 
pose Chiang are present, most ob- 
servers doubt that the meeting can 
set up a government acceptable to op- 
position groups. 

Much has happened in China since 
Chiang first tried to call this Assembly 
together. He intended to hold it 10 
years ago. War with Japan, and civil 
war, have caused it to be postponed 
six times. 

Although only the Kuomintang 
party, headed by Chiang Kai-shek, is 
attending the convention, some ob- 
servers still have hopes that it will pro- 
duce a constitution that will eventually 
give democracy to the Chinese people. 
Others feel certain that any action 
taken will be designed to keep the 
Kuomintang supreme in the national 
government. 


Man-Made Snow Storms 


People are speculating on the prac- 
tical value of the recent New England 
experiment in which scientists of the 
General Electric Company changed a 
large cloud to snow. 

From an airplane they scattered 
six pounds of dry ice pellets into a 
cloud three miles long. The ice caused 
moisture of the cloud to condense into 
snow. Streamers of snow which be- 
gan to fall from the cloud were visible 


THE WINGS AND FUSELAGE of the airphibian are removed in one piec 
propeller also comes off, and the car is ready to be driven away 


The Story of the Week q 





PRESS ASSOCIATION 
Mrs. J. C. Moore of Australia, who is only 
21 years old, is a delegate to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


from an observation point 50 miles 
away. 

In this particular experiment the 
snow evaporated while still in the air, 
Weather experts said, however, that 
the cloud used was at an altitude of 
about 14,000 feet, and that clouds ata 
lower level can undoubtedly be made 
to produce snow which will reach the 
ground. 

Men at the General Electric Com. 
pany laboratory say that the process 
can be used to make moisture fall ip 
unpopulated areas rather than in large 
cities. Also, they hope to increage 
artificially the snowfall in winter re 
sort regions, and to produce snow in 
mountain areas where it can be stored 
for use in irrigation and water power 
projects. 


Road to Presidency 


From the standpoint of history, 
state governorships seem to be the 
nation’s best stepping-stone to the 
Presidency. Since the Civil War, seven 
of the men successful in Presiden 
tial elections have served previous 
terms as state governors. They are 
Hayes, Cleveland, McKinley, Wilson, 
Coolidge, and both Roosevelts. Only 
two ex-Senators—Benjamin Harrison 
and Warren G. Harding—have been’ 
elected President during that time. 

Andrew Johnson, who was both 
governor and senator, and President 
Truman, who is an ex-senator, él- 
tered the White House through the of- 
fice of Vice-President. Johnson was 
not re-elected, and Truman has yet t0 
face his first campaign for the Presi- 
dency. 

The Senate was not a good steppins- 
stone before the Civil War, either. 
Three great senators—Clay, Webstel, 
and Calhoun—are probably better 
known today than are many of th 
Presidents of their time, but none d 
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them succeeded in reaching the White 
House. 

Observers say that a senator is at 
4 disadvantage when he tries to be- 
come President. In the Senate, he is 
‘ in the national spotlight and must con- 
stantly be taking stands on contro- 
yersial questions. Each time he takes 
a definite side on some issue he makes 
enemies. As governor, a man gets a 

chance to attract public atten- 
tion, but even though he often makes 
gemies in his own state, he generally 
does not do so throughout the nation. 


fightieth Congress 


The 80th Congress will, of course, 
be very different from the one before 
it, but it will resemble the 79th in one 
way: the majority of its members will 
be lawyers. In the House, more than 
half of the 4835 members have prac- 
tied law. Businessmen run a very 
poor second, for they have little more 
than a tenth of the total member- 
ship. Newspapermen come next with 
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SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES-DISPATCH 


Alphonse and Gaston—you first, my dear 
fellow 


slightly over one-twentieth of the 
total, while men actively interested 
in farming are even fewer. 

In the Senate the line-up is much 
the same. Sixty-four of the 96 mem- 
bers come from the field of law. Thir- 
teen are businessmen, nine come from 
the publishing trade, and four from 
farming. Only one senator is a 
banker, 

There are fewer women in the new 
Congress. The 79th included 11 
women representatives, but now there 
are only seven. 


Agreement on Trieste? 


As we go to press, the Big Four 
Foreign Ministers seem to be nearing 
an agreement on the old problem of 
Trieste. Until now, they have been 
stalled on one big question: who 
should have more authority—the 
elected legislature of the territory or 
the governor appointed by the United 








Nations? 


Russia, counting on the people of 
the Trieste region to support Yugo- 
slavia, wanted the legislature to rule. 
The other big powers felt that they 
could keep a better check on the gov- 
tnor than on the legislature since he 
thy responsible to the Security 


Now both sides have compromised. 
Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov has 
agreed to let the governor have most 

the powers Britain and the United 

wanted for him. We have 
to limit his emergency powers 

4% the Russians desired. 
Nevertheless, the Trieste issue is 
mM not completely settled. For one 
8, there is the matter of our with- 





drawal from the Trieste region. Rus- 
sia wants to set a definite date when 
British and American troops. will 
leave and she wants it written into the 
Italian treaty. We want to let the 
Security Council decide, for we know 
that the western powers are in a ma- 
jority in the Council. 


Germans Warned 


German courts have about one more 
month in which to show an increased 
effort toward punishing former Nazis. 
Lieutenant General Clay, U. S. Deputy 
Military Governor, recently accused 
these courts of being too lenient with 
the people brought before them in the 
past. He has announced that, unless 
“denazification” in our zone shows a 
“real and rapid improvement” by early 
January, the United States Military 
Government will itself take over the 
work. 

The United States is the only oc- 
cupying power which has tried the ex- 
periment of putting trials of Nazi 
party members and officeholders di- 
rectly into German hands. The Ger- 
man denazification courts which were 
set up last summer under U. S. Mili- 
tary Government supervision have the 
power to fine and imprison certain 
classes of former Nazis, and to pro- 
hibit them from holding government 
jobs. General Clay feels that too many 
Nazis are getting little or no punish- 
ment from these courts. 

Germans, however, point to the dif- 
ficulty in deciding who should be pun- 
ished. Many persons, for instance, 
joined the Nazi party in order to keep 
their jobs, but never became enthusi- 
astic supporters of the Nazi policies. 
There were others who, though ardent 
Hitlerites, never joined the party. 

Regardless of who performs it, the 
task of wiping out the Nazi influence 
in Germany is bound to be slow, diffi- 
cult, and sometimeg discouraging. As 
one observer has commented, “You 
can’t hang an idea.” 


British Leaders 


The two leaders of Great Britain’s 
labor government—Clement Attlee 
and. Ernest Bevin—differ greatly in 
their backgrounds and manner. Prime 
Minister Attlee, the son of well-to-do 
parents, was educated for a career as 
alawyer. Foreign Minister Bevin was 
born in poverty, and began to work 
as a farm hand when he was 10 years 
old. Both men, however, are dedicated 
to improving the lot of Britain’s 
lower classes. 

After he finished school, Clement 
Attlee began to practice law. He soon 
became interested in socialism. In 


BRITISH LEADERS. 


order to learn more about the poorer 
classes, he went to live in the slums 
of London. There he took a job as a 
laborer and used his earnings to set 
up a club for his fellow workers. He 
also gave them free legal advice and 
taught classes in labor organization 
and socialism. Later the slum dis- 
tricts sent Attlee to Parliament where 
he began his long fight for social 
legislation. 

Attlee is mild mannered and unas- 
suming. In committee debates, how- 
ever, he is at his best and is often 
able to bring conflicting proposals into 
one plan of action. This ability makes 
it possible for him to steer his party’s 
program—a program described as one 
for “social change without revolution.” 

Ernest Bevin is a more colorful fig- 
ure than Attlee. He has a flare for 
oratory, and in diplomatic meetings he 
is apt to use the same blunt methods 
he used for more than 20 years as a 
labor organizer. Bevin first received 
national notice in. 1920 when he made 
an 11-hour speech to win a minimum 
wage for dock workers. 

Bevin’s foreign policy is similar to 
that followed by the conservative 
parties in England. He believes that 
Britain’s security lies in close cooper- 
ation with the United Nations, but he 
also feels that England should main- 
tain a strong military and world posi- 
tion. 


“Made in Germany” 


Goods bearing the label, “Made in 
Germany,” may soon appear on some 
of our store counters. An American 
government agency, the United States 
Commercial Company, is now opening 
a large showroom in New York to dis- 
play samples of goods from both Ger- 
many and Japan. Wholesale dealers 
here who wish to buy goods like those 
displayed will be able to get them 
through the U. S. company. 

That agency reports that it soon 
will be able to get at least 10 million 
dollars’ worth of goods from German 
manufacturers, and that it already has 
sold to American firms more than 20 
million dollars’ worth of raw Japanese 
silk. Manufactured items that will be 
available include chinaware, jewelry, 
clocks, watches, and cameras. 

By being given an opportunity to 
sell such articles in the United States, 
the people of Germany and Japan are 
being helped to rebuild peacetime in- 
dustries. Their profits will be used to 
buy from us raw materials required 
for their industries, and consumers’ 
items such as food. Some of the raw 
materials, particularly cotton, have al- 
ready been sent in large quantities to 
both Germany and Japan. 
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Prime Minister Attlee (left) and Foreign Minister Bevin 
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WEEK’S PERSONALITY 


Thomas E. Dewey 





E-ELECTED governor of New 

York by a large majority, Thomas 
E. Dewey is one of the most often 
mentioned Republican Presidential 
possibilities for 1948. He is young 
and vigorous, and has a reputation for 
efficiency and holding closely to the 
goals set for himself. 

Mr. Dewey first sought the Repub- 
lican Presidential nomination in 1940, 
but was defeated in a whirlwind finish 
by Wendell Willkie. His party chose 
him to run against Roosevelt in 1944, 
and when he was defeated, many 
thought he would never reach the 
White House. Today, however, he ap- 
pears to have a very good chance of 
participating in the 1948 presidential 
race. His friends, who contend that 
his defeat by Roosevelt will not hurt 
his White House chances, recall that 
he was also defeated the first time he 
ran for the governorship of New York 
State. 

Dewey was born in 1902 and grew 
up in Michigan, where his father was 
active in Republican politics. After 
going to New York City to attend law 
school, he remained there to practice 
law. He rose quickly to fame and 
popularity after making a number of 
spectacular roundups as a special in- 
vestigator to root out racketeering 
and vice. He then ran successfully 
for District Attorney on the ticket 
with Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia and 
made an almost perfect record of con- 
victions. In 1940 he published a book 
of speeches entitled “A Case Against 
the New Deal.” 

Friends of Dewey say that he has 
been a first-rate governor of New 
York, and has put the state affairs in 
good order. It is contended that his 
appointments have been excellent, and 
that the state is in a much better 
financial position than it was pre- 
viously. 

Critics of Dewey claim that he has 
economized at the expense of vital 
social services. They also accuse him 
of being too anti-Russian to make a 
good President. 

After receiving an almost unani- 
mous nomination for the Presidency 
in 1944, Dewey campaigned with great 
energy, criticizing almost every aspect 
of the administration. Backed by a 
large majority of the nation’s news- 
papers, he polled 45.9 per cent of the 
popular vote. 
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Great Britain’s leading cities and her industrial areas 


Great Britain 


(Concluded from page 1) 


The Bank of England, the coal mines, 
telephone and telegraph communica- 
tions, and civil aviation have all be- 
come government enterprises in the 
last year and a half. 

Just what does this mean? And 
how does it affect the British people— 
workers, businessmen, and the public 
at large? 

To answer these questions, one must 
first examine the plan the Laborites 
have followed in their nationalization 
program. The first problem, of course, 
was deciding how many industries— 
and which ones—should be national- 
ized. 

The Labor Party has never wanted 
to wipe out private business entirely. 
Its leaders believe that there are many 
industries which private owners can 
handle more efficiently than the gov- 
ernment can. They want to leave small 
enterprises in private hands perma- 
nently and they plan to let individual 
businessmen run many of the bigger 
industries for some time before na- 
tionalizing them. 

For the next few years at least, no 
more than 15 or 20 per cent of British 
industry is slated to come under gov- 
ernment control. Laborites started 
out their program by taking over two 
classes of industry—those which were 
not producing as well as they might 
and those through which they could 
regulate the over-all development of 
Britain’s economic life. 

The coal industry is an example of 
the first type. At the end of the war, 
it was in an extremely rundown con- 
dition. Its tools and methods were 
out-of-date. Its operations were fre- 
quently disrupted by labor troubles. 

Labor Party leaders felt that the 
private owners of the coal mines could 
not handle these problems successfully 
by themselves. At the same time they 
knew that efficient coal production was 
absolutely necessary to Britain’s post- 
war recovery. So they decided to na- 
tionalize the coal industry. 

The Bank of England belongs in the 
second class of socialized industries. 
As Britain’s biggest and most impor- 


tant banking system, it has always 
influenced the financial affairs of the 
entire British Commonwealth. The 
amount of credit it issues to its many 
member banks helps to determine the 
amount of money in circulation. By 
laying down policies for its member 
banks, it is able to affect all kinds of 
business borrowing and investment. 

Now that the government is in 
charge, the Treasury decides how 
much money will be in circulation. In 
this way, it can help to prevent infla- 
tion. Through the Bank of England, 
the Treasury can now supervise busi- 
ness borrowing and investment. Thus 
it can channel spending into the proj- 
ects it considers most important for 
the nation’s welfare. 


Paying for Property 

When the government had decided 
which industries were to come under 
national control, its next step was to 
work out a plan for compensating the 
people who were to lose their property. 
The Laborites follow the same general 
pattern in each case. 

An independent committee made up 
of two high court judges and one 
accountant studies the industry to be 
nationalized. In deciding what price 
the government shall pay, this group 
takes into account the resources of the 
industry and what it might earn if 
left independent. 

Of course, no compensation arrange- 
ment can satisfy everyone. Many priv- 
ate shareholders. complain that they 
get too little. Numbers of other people 
say that the government has spent too 
much for compensation. But the La- 
borite leaders feel that their plan is as 
fair as any that can be worked out. 

Once an industry has been nation- 
alized, it is government property in 
every sense, The government appoints 
its directors and lays down broad lines 
of policy. The profits of the industry 
flow back into the national treasury 
to be used as the government sees fit. 
Workers are paid by the government 
rather than by private employers. If 
they are dissatisfied, they can go on 
strike just as they can under private 
ownership. 

The present organization of the coal 
industry shows how the system works. 
The Minister of Fuel and Power—a 


cabinet official—is top man in the in- 
dustry. Working with other govern- 
ment leaders, he decides all the basic 
questions connected with coal produc- 
tion—everything from the wages of 
the workers to the amount which 
should be spent for new equipment. 

Under the Minister of Fuel and 
Power is the National Coal Board 
which he appoints. The technicians, 
managers, union leaders, and account- 
ants who make up the Board are chosen 
without regard to their political views. 

So long as it stays within the rules 
set down by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power, the Coal Board can run the 
industry as it pleases. Parliament 
checks up on it only once a year when 
the industry issues a report and pub- 
lishes its accounts; 

This, then, is essentially what social- 
ism means in Britain. It is too soon 
to tell how successful it will be in the 
long run, but the program will go on 
as long as the Laborites remain in 
power. 

Naturally, many people in England 
are opposed to the extension of govern- 
ment ownership of industry. Busi- 
nessmen resent losing their property 
even though the government is willing 
to pay them for what they give up. 
Many think their compensation has 
been too small. 

Members of the Conservative Party 
feel that future progress for England 
will be seriously retarded by the pres- 
ent socialistic program. While these 
people are in a minority, they still 
represent a large part of the popula- 
tion. 

On the other side of the picture, 
however, the majority of British peo- 
ple are in favor of the Laborite plan. 
They think that the government will 
be able to save them from depressions 
and unemployment by regulating the 
economic life of the country. 

They are also pleased with the fact 
that the government intends to use the 
money it takes in from the industries 
it owns to better their standard of liv- 
ing. An important aim of the Labor- 
ite program is to increase the social 
security benefits, public health serv- 
ices, and educational opportunities. 
Laborites are also working hard to pro- 
vide new and better housing for Brit- 
ain’s low-income groups, although they 


—— 


have not accomplished much along this 
line as yet. 

The Labor Party draws its majp 
support from the trade unions, which 
include almost all British workers 
More and more people outside the‘ 
unions, however, are signing up with 
the party. Over the past year, it has 
doubled its membership from 250,009 
to 500,000. 

This party had additional proof of 
its strength a few weeks ago whe 
Britain’s towns and cities held theijy 
elections. The voting gave Laborites 
a net gain of 159 local council seats 
in 223 English and Welch municipalj. 
ties. Birmingham, Britain’s seconq 
largest city and a traditional strong. 
hold of the Conservative Party, went 
Labor for the first time. 


Differs from U. S. 


Thus, while the recent elections jp 
the United States showed that the 
American people want less government 
control of their economic life, the indi. 
cation is that the British people want 
more. Will these two countries, since 
they are drifting farther apart in the 
way that they run their economic sys- 
tems, be able to trade and cooperate 
with each other on a satisfactory 
basis? That is one of the big questions 
of the day, and we shall discuss jt 
fully in future issues of this paper. 

Meanwhile, the British people are 
still undergoing many of the sacri- 
fices in daily living that they did dur. 
ing the war. Numerous articles and 
food products continue to be rationed, 
and the housing shortage in England 
is worse than it is in our country, 
because Britain had so many buildings 
destroyed by bombs during the war, 

The most important problem facing 
the British people today is that of 
selling enough manufactured products 
abroad so as to be able to buy from 
other lands the food and raw materials 
which they must have in order to live, 
In order to do this, they must be 
willing to permit British automobiles, 
clothing, and many other articles 
which they need and desire to be sold 
to other countries. It is their hope 
that they will eventually produce 
enough of all these products to sell 
abroad and to supply their own needs 
as well. 








Our Readers Say— 














I would like to know whether anyone 
feels as I do on certain matters. For ex- 
ample: Why do people who claim to be 
democratic jump on Russia? The United 
States expected and received help from 
her allies when she fought the Revolu- 
tionary War with England. Now that 
Russia is trying to get warm water ports 
near her industries, I think that she 
should be given a chance. 

Also, if communism works successfully 
in countries where it has been introduced, 
why does the United States think that 
Russia is trying to “spread communism” 
throughout the world? I am not advo- 
cating communism, but what I do want 
is freedom for other countries from the 
aggressive shadow of the United States. 


PAT HUNTER, 
Glen Ellyn, Illinois. 


* * * 


On the topic of the food shortage in 
Japan, there were two sharply divided 
sides in our class. One side believed we 
should send food to Japan, but that it 
should be food to increase the calories in 
the Japanese diet, and food they know 
how to use, such as rice. 

The argument against this was that 
we cannot send rice because we do not 
have it in any amount in our country. 
This side also felt we should not send 
any food to Japan, because the Japanese 
made the people under their rule go with- 
out food. 












The first side said that to starve pe § 
ple was not a way to get them to acce 
peace. Then the second side answe 
that if we feed the Japanese after defeat 
ing them, they will be willing to try al 
other war. 

The comeback was that we had better 
think twice before leaving anyone 
starve, whether he be a Japanese or a 
American. 

What do other students think about the 
food problem in Japan? I shall be inter 
ested in knowing. 


WALLACE KLANDRUD, 
Onalaska, Wisconsin. 

















* * * 






The hope of success for the United Ne 
tions seems to be small when tensid 
arises among the UN’s members. 
it possible for nations to get along * 
gether as our states do?’ The war bd 
fought by a united Big Three. Couldt 
they be united even more in peace? Peat 
would not be complicated if natioms 
would all try to understand and be 
one another. I believe this is possible 
a world-wide campaign to this 
would be launched. 

We, the coming generation, do mi 
want another war. We want peace 
security. 














JOYCE SCHMIDT, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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Historical 
Backgrounds 
By David S. Muzzey 


——_— 


INCE the death of President Roose- 
velt in April, 1945, the United 
States has had no Vice President. This 
situation has caused much discussion 
and has raised some very interesting 
questions for students of history. 

The Constitution provides that “in 
case of the removal of the President 
from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or inability to discharge the powers 
and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice President”. 
This procedure was followed when 
Vice President Truman succeeded to 
the office left vacant by President 
Roosevelt’s death. 

If for any reason the Vice President 
resigns, is removed from office, or is 
unable to serve after he has become 
President, the Constitution provides 
that Congress shall decide what officer 
shall act as President. By a law 
passed in 1792, Congress decided that, 
in the absence of either a President 
or a Vice President, the president pro- 
tempore of the Senate (or the Speaker 
of the House if there were no presi- 
dent pro-tempore of the Senate) should 
serve as President until a special elec- 
tion could be held to choose a new 
President. 

This Act also provided that a Presi- 
dent who wished to resign might do 
so by delivering his resignation to the 
office of the Secretary of State. No 
President of the United States has 
ever resigned, although Woodrow Wil- 
son seriously considered resigning in 
1916 in the event that he was defeated 
for a second term. One Vice Presi- 
dent, John C. Calhoun, resigned his 
office in the year 1832 because of a 
quarrel with Presi- 
dent Andrew Jack- 
son. 

The Act of 1792 
remained un- 
changed until 1886, 
when the Presiden- 
tial Succession Act 
which is now in 
force was passed. 
This new law pro- 
vided that, in the 
event of the death or removal from 
office of both President and Vice Presi- 
dent, a member of the Cabinet should 
succeed to the presidency. Since the 
Department of State is the oldest of 
the executive departments, the Secre- 
tary of State is first in line of succes- 
sion. Heads of the other departments 
follow in order of their establishment, 
except for Agriculture, Labor and 
Commerce, which had not been created 
when the law was passed. Objections 
to this law have been made on the 
ground that cabinet members are not 
elected by the voters but are ap- 
Pointed by the President. 

In June, 1945, President Truman 
Proposed to Congress that the Act of 
1886 be changed to meet these objec- 
tions. He recommended that the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, an elected officer, be placed first 
in line of succession after the Vice 
President. Congress did not adopt 
this Proposal, however, and the Act 
of 1886 is still in force. So if any- 
thing should happen to President Tru- 


man, Secretary of State Byrnes would 
Succeed him. 
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GALLOWAY 

THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT, under the Labor Party, is playing an increasing part 
in the economic as well as the political life of the country 


British Worried Over Food 


Small Territory and Large Population Make It Extremely Hard 
for People of England to Feed Themselves 


N reading about Britain, it is easy 

to become confused by geographic 
expressions. The term British Isles 
refers to the two large islands, Britain 
and Ireland, and the smaller ones 
which lie off their coasts. The larger 
of the two main islands is Great Brit- 
ain, which is divided into the ancient 
kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Today these kingdoms are 
combined and, with Northern Ireland, 
make up the United Kingdom. 

Northern Ireland includes six of the 
82 counties into which the island 
of Ireland is divided. The remaining 
26 form the self-governing republic 
of Eire. 

Though each of the political divi- 
sions we have mentioned has played an 
important role in British history, Eng- 
land has always dominated the course 
of events and continues to do so. A 
glance at population figures gives you 
one very good reason why this is so. 
Of the 50-odd million people who in- 
habit the British Isles, about 39 mil- 
lion live in England, while only 5 
million live in Scotland, 3 million in 
Eire, 2% million in Wales, and over 
a million in Northern Ireland. 

When we speak of “Britain,” we 
are usually thinking of the United 
Kingdom, of which England is the 
principal part. England and Wales 
form a well-defined geographic unit, 
and it is with this unit that we are 
concerned here, 

The greenness and beauty of the 
English countryside are in large meas- 
ure due to the climate. The prevailing 
west wind brings warmth from the 
Gulf Stream as well as rain from the 
ocean, so the weather is never very 
cold, and abundant moisture makes 
grass and trees grow luxuriantly. 

But while the countryside is beauti- 
ful, much of the soil is unsuitable for 
the raising of crops. Only a small pro- 
portion of the people can make their 
living by farming. Four-fifths of 
the inhabitants of England and Wales 
are crowded in the cities and large 
towns. 

The total area of these two lands is 
only about 58,000 square miles—less 
than that of Florida. Together they 
measure no more than three or four 
hundred miles either north and south 
or east and west. And only a small 
part of this area can be used to feed 








a population which numbers more than 
a fourth as many people as there are 
in the whole United States. 

Feeding her people constitutes Eng- 
land’s most difficult problem. She has 
to import large supplies of food. 

To buy food, England must obtain 
foreign money. Fortunately there are 
vast coal deposits in England and 
Wales, and with the help of these a 
great manufacturing industry has 
been built up. The British sell factory 
products and coal abroad, using the 
foreign money thus acquired to buy 
food. 

Over half of England’s workers are 
engaged in manufacturing and min- 
ing. Nearly a fifth are in trade and 
finance; a tenth are in agriculture. 

In ordinary times, when foreign 
trade is good, England does very well. 
But when war comes her system breaks 
down completely. Fighting interrupts 
trade. Industry must be converted 
to war production. British factories 
cannot turn out products to be sold in 
other lands. Thus, England has a very 
hard time obtaining food. 

’ Today, after the worst of all wars, 
the English long desperately for the 
things they have been without for so 


many years—tasty food, good clothes, ° 


automobiles and comforts for the 
home. But the tragic fact is that they 
must continue to sacrifice. Food is 
still rationed. Manufactured goods 
that the British sorely want must be 
sold abroad in order to buy food. 








Straight Thinking 


By Clay Coss 




















“NOU can’t change human nature.” 

How often do we hear that sol- 
emn pronouncement! It is made to 
serve as an excuse for opposition to 
every form of social change. It is 
offered as an explanation for personal 
wrongdoing, and for evils practiced 
by organized society. It is assumed 
that man is driven by bad as well as 
good impulses, and that he cannot 
change his natural desires and ways 
of acting. 

In all such assumptions there is a 
little truth and a great deal of error. 
When one lies or steals or kills or 
boasts and shows off, or when he is 
rude to a friend, he may be acting 
in obedience to impulses common to 
man. But his acts are not the only 
means by which these impulses may 
be gratified. 

An infant may be curious. As a 
matter of fact, all of them are. Now 
as the infant grows into childhood and 
later into manhood, he will, from 
time to time, gratify that instinct or 
impulse. But he may do this in dif- 
ferent ways. He may be a snoop, a 
gossip, a busybody. He may meddle 
in other people’s affairs. That is one 
way to gratify the constantly recur- 
ring sense of curiosity. When he acts 
that way he is acting in accordance 
with human nature. If he is chided 
for his conduct he may reply, “You 
can’t change human nature.” 

But suppose that instead of being 
a snoop, interested in the private af- 
fairs of his associates, he becomes in- 
tensely interested in science, or public 
problems, or music, or sports, or any 
one of dozens of other constructive 
pursuits. By so doing, he would like- 
wise-be giving vent to his natural cu- 
riosity. He would be acting in accord- 
ance with human nature. 

What determines, then, which form 
of “natural” behavior he should fol- 
low? The answer is “habit.” One 
may acquire the habit of realizing his 
natural impulses and urges in so- 
cially desirable or in antisocial ways. 
His habits depend in part upon his 
environment, his associates, the ex- 
amples placed before him, his educa- 
tion, and in part upon his own will. 

When you hear people defending 
war and other social and individual 
wrongs on the ground that human na- 
ture requires them, you should be on 
guard. We can’t change human na- 
ture, but we can guide it along con- 
structive paths, 








Your Vocabulary 




















In each of the following sentences, 
match the italicized word with the 
word or phrasé whose meaning is most 
nearly the same. Turn to page 8, col- 
umn 8, for the correct answers. 


1. The boy emulated his older 
brother. (a) embarrassed (b) amused 
(c) tried to surpass (d) wanted to 
impress. 


2. The New York Times has a repu-. 


tation for veracity. (a) liveliness (b) 
truthfulness (c) dignity (d) crusad- 
ing vigor. 


8. The legislature rescinded the law. 


(a) repealed (b) investigated (c) re- 
vised (d) criticized. 

4. He procrastinates in every sit- 
uation. (a) succeeds (b) hurries (c) 
blunders, (d) delays. 

5. A good business letter should be 
succinct. (a) neat (b) concise (c) 
grammatical (d) dignified. 

6. The incessant roar of Niagara 
Falls is deafening. (a) thunderous 
(b) continuous (c) throbbing (d) 
shrill. e 

7. The weather is inclement today. 
(a) unsettled (b) mild (c) pleasant 
(d) unpleasant. 
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Careers for Tomorrow - - Telephone Industry 


HE telephone company offers a 

number of different jobs to the high 
school graduate. For young women 
there are positions as operators, as 
stenographers, clerks, accountants, and 
service representatives. For young 
men there is work in the mechanical 
trades associated with telephone work. 
Opportunities in the field, however, are 
better for women than for men, and 
70 percent of the telephone employees 
throughout the country are women. 

The operator is at the center of the 
telephone business, and it is in this 
job that young women start their work 
with the company. Even where dial 
phones are used, there is still a great 
deal for the operator to do. She must 
be ready to answer a call which has 
been incorrectly dialed. She must 
handle long distance calls, and she 
must often make emergency calls. 

After she has learned to be an op- 
erator, a telephone employee may look 
ahead to advancement in this phase of 
the work, for there are many switch- 
board positions requiring skill and ex- 
perience. She may also look forward 
to entering other branches of tele- 
phone work—to jobs in the clerical 
and accounting departments, or to a 
place as a service representative. The 
employee in the last named position 
meets the public and must know how 
each department of the company op- 
erates, so that she can deal with the 
customers’ requests quickly and in- 
telligently, 

A young man usually starts with the 
company as an assistant in working on 
the telephone lines. After he learns 
this job, he goes on to specialize in 
one of the other phases of mechanical 
work connected with the work. Men 


may also transfer to the company’s 
business office, where they hold clerical 
and accounting positions. 

The telephone company trains its 
beginning employees, men as well as 
women, The training period varies 
from two to four weeks, but regular 
wages are paid while the beginner is 
learning his job. 

Because of this preliminary train- 
ing, general ability rather than specific 
preparation is emphasized. However, 
the company finds that young men who 
have had courses in physics and elec- 
tricity have an advantage in the work 





CHESAPEAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE COMPANY 
Telephone operators 


over those who have not had them. 
High school courses in accounting, 
stenography, and similar subjects are 
helpful to girls who are thinking of a 
career in telephone work. 

One of the chief advantages of work 
with the telephone company lies in the 
opportunities for advancement. When 
jobs at the higher levels are vacant 
promotions are made from the lower 








ranks. Almost without exception, the 
top executive jobs in any one of the 
nation’s telephone companies are held 
by people who started as operators or 
as mechanical helpers when they were 
young. 

The telephone company has numer- 
ous employee benefits which also make 
the work attractive, These include in- 
surance to cover sickness and death, 
a pension system, vacations with pay, 
and various plans for helping employ- 
ees to save. 

One undesirable feature of the work, 
especially for beginners, is the night 
work and the work on holidays and 
Sundays. Telephone service is con- 
tinuous and the company must always 
have employees on hand to take care 
of calls. Those who have been in the 
work the longest can choose the shifts 
they are to work, and the less desirable 
hours usually fall to the beginners. 
All employees, however, take turns at 
working on holidays and Sundays. 

The telephone system which serves 
the nation is made up of independent 
regional companies. As a result em- 
ployee practices vary from place to 
place. Particularly is this true in re- 
gard to wages. The best information 
concerning wages can be obtained from 
the employment office of your local tele- 
phone company. That office can also 
give you other details concerning the 
work in your locality. 





Answers to Vocabulary Quiz 
1. (c) tried to surpass; 2. (b) truth- 
fulness; 3. (a) repealed; 4. (d) delays; 
5. (b) concise; 6. (b) continuous; 7. 
(d) unpleasant. 





The United Nations in Action 


Important Role of International Court 


HE International Court of Justice, 
a branch of the United Nations, has 
grown out of a centuries-old effort to 
develop laws for governing nations 
just as federal, state, and local laws 
govern individuals. Even before the 
UN was established, this long effort 
had resulted in the establishment of 
two world courts, both successful in 
settling certain types of disputes. 
The new International Court is 
carrying on the important work these 
earlier tribunals started. Like its 
predecessors, it meets in The Hague, 
a leading city in the Netherlands. 
The new court is made up of 15 
judges elected by a majority vote 
of the General Assembly and the Se- 
curity Council. The judges must come 
from different countries, but they are 
not regarded as representing their 
countries. When they take their oath 
of office, the judges promise to make 
decisions impartially and not on the 
basis of national considerations. Nei- 
ther the General: Assembly nor the Se- 
curity Council can interfere with them. 
The International Court, or the 
World Court as it is commonly called, 
has no body of laws similar to our fed- 
eral laws to guide it in making its de- 
cisions. Instead it must judge cases 
on the basis of written treaties nations 
have made in the past, and on the basis 
of customs and legal principles which 
the various countries have followed. 
Only nations can bring their dis- 


putes before the court; 
cannot use the court in any way. 
When two nations agree to take a 
quarrel to the court, the judges have 
preliminary hearings to determine the 
exact points on which the nations dis- 
agree. Then they hear witnesses for 
both sides, After these hearings they 
meet in secret session to decide which 
country is at fault and what adjust- 
ment should be made. Decisions are 
by a majority vote of the judges. 

All legal disagreements among mem- 
bers of the United Nations do not 
automatically come before the World 
Court. According to the UN Charter 
a dispute is not heard by the court 
until both parties agree that this judi- 
cial procedure should be used and 
until they promise to abide by the 
court’s decision. 

Nations may also sign what is called 
the compulsory jurisdiction clause of 


individuals ° 
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the World Court. In doing this they 
agree that they will automatically sub- 
mit certain kinds of disputes to the 
court. Thus far five nations—Great 
Britain, the Netherlands, China, Nor- 
way, and the United States—have ac- 
cepted this clause. 

Nations not belonging to the UN 
may join the court if they meet the 
requirements set up by the Security 
Council. 

The main weakness of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice is that it has 
no way to enforce its decision. Even 
though nations agreeing to go before 
the court must also agree to abide 
by its decisions, there is no way to 
see that they do so. The experience 
with the first two world courts, how- 
ever, was that nations generally did 
follow the courts’ rulings. 

In addition to deciding legal cases, 
the International Court has another 
important task—that of giving advis- 
ory opinions to the United Nations. 
As the UN begins to deal with impor- 
tant international problems, it may be 
faced with the question of whether or 
not it is violating an international law. 
When it meets one of these questions, 
the UN can ask the court for its views. 

The court will go into the problem 
thoroughly, and will give the UN an 
advisory opinion. This opinion will 
not bind the UN in any way, but will 
serve only to guide it in deciding what 
policy should be followed. 
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Coal Crisis 


1. Describe working and living condj. 
tions among coal miners. 









































2. Compare the earnings of coal miners 
in 1939 with present earnings. 


3. How do union leaders justify strikes 
in the coal industry? 


4. What are some of the problems of 
mine owners? 


5. Why do the owners say that it ig 
dangerous for them to raise coal Prices 
to pay the cost of increased wages? How 
do workers reply? 


6. How did the dispute between the 
government and the coal miners arige? 


7. What court action did the govern. 
ment take in the effort to prevent the 
coal strike? 


Discussion 


1. “In the light of the fact that the 
cost of living has increased sharply dur- 
ing recent months, the government should 
have been willing to negotiate with the 
miners union a new contract providi 
for a wage increase.” Do you agree wi 
this statement? Why or why not? 


2. Do you think that the government 
should establish courts to settle disputes 
between employers and workers in eg, 
sential industries? Give reasons for your 
answer. If your answer is “no,” what 
other means of preserving industrial 
peace do you suggest? 


Great Britain 


1. What are the major industries 
which the Labor Party has put under 
government ownership in England dur- 
ing the past year and a half? 


2. Which types of enterprise does the 
Labor Party plan to leave under private 
ownership? : 


8. Why did the Socialists consider it 
necessary for the government to take 
over the Bank of England? 


4. How does the government decide 
what price it will pay the owners of the 
industries it nationalizes? 


5. Briefly describe how government 
ownership operates in that country. 


6. After a year and a half in power 
does the Labor Party seem to be gaining 
or losing in power? : 


7. What are some of the prob ; 
with which the party will have to 
during the next few years? 


1. Do you think Great Britain and the 
United States can cooperate in the fut 7 
if Britain tends more and more to 3 
government ownership of industry nd 
we maintain the capitalist system? Give 
your reasons. 4 


2. Do you think private industry could 
give England the security and prosper 
she is seeking in the postwar world, 
do you think a evetalint program 
necessary? Explain your answer. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What is the purpose of the National 
Assembly now being held in Chin ; 
why is it not expected to succeed in 
work? Ea 


2. Who are the two outstanding 
i the Labor Government in 
and? 4 


3. To what extent is President F 
of Argentina planning to con I 
country during the next five years? 


4. How has Southwest Africa 
into the news? 


5. What agreement has been 
among the major powers along 
of providing information about 
troops in other countries? 


6. Why are the people of Gua 
satisfied with American rule? 


7. Who, at the present time, app 
to besthe outstanding Republican 
dential possibility? 


8. Where are the headquarters 0f% 
International Court of Justice? 


9. Give evidence to show that the gi 
burdens imposed upon American F 
dents tend to shorten their lives. 


